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THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACH- 
ING AND THE CASE OF MIDDLE- 
BURY COLLEGE 
I VENTURE briefly eall the attention of 


+} + 


assoc] t10n 1 1 CAS whiel eems to me 
somewhat typ 

+} + 

nis associat 


; 


ry trom 


‘ome under 


‘“oblems 
Amer 
Foundation is fron 


. 
sponsible In any 


to existing academ 

out the wishes of its fi ‘as interpre 

by a board of trustees hose powers 
comparatively speaki 

board which inevitably represents t}! 
judgment of administrators rather than the 
judgment of teachers Experiences s 
shown that the foundation is not very sen- 
sitive to the opinion of teachers. In a 


well-known case. when an eminent teacher 


whom we all valu expressed a plain and 


not unreasonabl opinion of some of its acts, 


the reply of the Carnegie Foundatio1 
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tion.’’? We ¢ 


reduced to a 


not want our institutions 


dead level or requ red. by 


‘external pressure,’’ to conform to rules 
and habits which may not prove to be well 
adapted to the cultivation of the traditions 
of the numerous distinet 


intellectual 


Ol any ome 


pro 


‘es upon whose and moral 


prosperity the organized educational life 
of our country must always depend. Now 


if vou tell of administrators to 


the stand- 


any body 


undertake the work of 


raising 
ards of academie education in Am rica, you 
suggest to that body of men, by the ve ry use 


ot the word ‘standards. ’’ thre tendeney to 


I have 


[ myself believe that high standards are 


what just called standardization 
I also believe that standardiza 
lly at the 


a tendeney to 


a blessing, 


tion is in general, and 


especla 
present time in this country, 
something that is evil 

If you tell me as an individual to raise 
my standards, be those standards intellee 
tual or moral, and if you show me the way 
by setting me good examples, or by getting 
me interested in the study of admirable 
models of mind, of character, or of life, 


**Go to. 


you 
But if you say: Let us 


ideals”’ 


same standard as to 


help me. 


standardize our that is, ‘‘let us 


all take on the our 


customs, as to our plans, as to our know! 


edge, as to our investigations, as to our 


naturally diverse opinions,’’—if you say 
this, you interfere with my due liberty. 
you tend to make me what the classical 


Chinese scholar of the old type ot Chinese 
cultivation is said to have been. 
We all And if 


speaking of the moral law in its generality, 


need standards. one is 
we no doubt all need to have certain stand- 


ards in common. But precisely in those 
regions of our life where individual judg- 
ment and initiative are needed, we do not 
Whoever tries 
in these 


the old- 


need the same standards. 
the same standards on us 


tends to 


to toree 


make us what 


r spects 


AND 
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fashioned Chinese » said to have 


been before the recent edueational revolu 


tion began in their land 


Standardization is at the present time 


very much vaunted as essentially seientifie 
n its nature It is not scientific. It is 
Chinese, in the old-fashioned sense. Or 
pre rhaps, tO use phr ise Which the moment 
makes more familiar, it is militaristic 


warlike nation 


Perhaps every great and 


have its military preparations 
Academie 
When 


bounds, it 


needs to 


directed by the general staff 


edueation should not be so directed. 
froOesS bevond clile 


] 


degrades eadue: 


direction 


such 


and itional life 


’ 
qadisvraces 


foundation, whether 


Any institut Olt, or 
¢ 


benevolent or not in its int 


object for 


ntions, becomes 


a just eareful and considerat: 


in case its nature or its tendencies 


he 


criticism, 
show that it is liable to overemphasize t 
standardizing disposition, 

As I have said, 
large control of financial resources ought to 


whatever foundation has 


expect and should welcome close and cor 

stant serutiny of the relation of its work 
to the motives which are prominent in form- 
ing the spirit of scholarship and of inves 
tigation, in guiding the lives and ideals of 
teachers, and in controlling their private 
and personal fortunes. I do not believe in 


any sort of anarchy, either in the adminis 


tration of a college or of a university, or 
in the conduct of individual study, writing 
research. We all of 
the 


with our fellows and with our community, 


and us need internal 


control, spirit of genuine team play 


the willingness loyally to with 
the larger 
Whoever conceives the sp rit either of re- 


cooper rate 


interests of our community. 
search or of teaching as not involving this 
spirit of the willing service to the commu- 
nity on the part of each scholar, and of 
each teacher, and of each institution, con 
ceives liberty unwisely. The spirit of genu 


ine education is not in him. 
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But, after all, the only possible control 
of a man who is to live upon the higher 
levels of teaching or of study must be, in 
the main, an internal control. That is why 


we all value what we eall ‘‘academic free- 


That is why we consider an undue 


exercise of administrative authority within 


any institution dangerous. ‘hat is why an 


association such as our association means 


to be, will always be interested in resisting, 
by the foree of its opinion, and on occasion 
of its expressions, such measures of admin- 
istrative authority. 

But for this very reason, the activities of 
an institution such as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, ought to be serutinized, on occasion, 
with care by a body such as ours hopes to 
be. If the Carnegie Foundation is not to be 
a merely charitable institution, but a re- 
specter of academic rights, it must expect, 
and, I repeat, must welcome eriticism such 
as directly or indirectly has bearing upon 
problems of academic freedom. I hope, 
then, that we 


that one of the topics which this associa- 


shall always bear in mind 


tion must frequently consider in its future 
the 


Foundation for the 


work, is relation of the Carnegie 
Advancement of Teach- 
ing to the provincial, to the institutional, to 
those highly 


colleges 


the individual interests of 
distinct and contrasting regions, 


al d 


and freedom, the higher life of our country 


universities, upon whose very variety 


always depends. 
II 
I venture on this oceasion to eall the at 


tention of those present at this meeting of 


our association to a pamphlet which, in 


large part, explains itself. The case is this: 


The state of Vermont was led to ask the 


Carnegie Foundation to undertake an i! 


vestigation of the educational problems of 


that stat The views of the Carnegie 


Foundation. reach d upon the basis of th Ss 


AND 
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invest t vrs ntained in t recent 
report of the foundation, which some of 
you will have se ind whicl of vou 
ean readily ol n upon request SS far 


as concerns the view of the hi rher ac 


education of 


TO he Ons | ? Ti mine’ Sess n of 
the Vermont Legislatur \ hodv ealled 
‘The Edueational Commission of the State 


] 
make 


of Vermont’’ has prepared and will 


a report to the legislature at its coming 
n. This report, as I understand, will 


SeCSSl 


not be wholly in agreement with the reeom 
mendations of the Carr Foundation 
but will be undoubtedly influenced by what 


edueational policy The report of the 
State Edueational Commissio! ind th 

action of the legislature of Vermont, will 
also be largely concerned with the public 


schools of Vermont, primary and secot 
Of course the only way in which T suy 
pose the matter to have anv interest to this 
d by th 
both of the Carnegi 
Vermont Eduea 


association 1s the way determine 
relation of the action 


Foundation and of th 


tional Commission to the collegiate eduea 
Tion ot the stat mn aguestion Tl e reasons 
why my pamphlet deals solely with what 


I have « ed The ( Ss ) Middlebury 
(‘ol \ ippear from tl pamphlet 
tself I have no pers edg f 
the prestnt conditio | problems of tl 
University ) Vern t I stitutio 
which is very irefully considered and 


estimated 1 the report of the Cam 


~ 


Foundatio 
mont my\ pamphl t ha nothing to say 
And so far as 


eerned, I have here no question to raise as 


to the opinion \ h t repres tives 
the Carnegr | indation press bout 
that institution. In f no question about 
the merits ndividual stituti 
irises in my ] t, except in so far as 
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I s it Middlebury College, which was 
yunded i OO, has done and is doing 
with small 1 urces, a creditable piece of 
worl inde trict limitations which are 
mposed n it, b ts place as a country 

I] \ ! nd | ts lim 1 re 
mass 

» S that the president of 
Middlebury Co made no effort what 
eve » bri the « of his college to my 
ittentior ar did not even suggest that 
[ should write him any such document as I 
actually wrote he relations to his col- 


lege and to a eonside rable hody of friends 
of mine, alumni or teachers of Middlebury 
Colles th led to this 


[ have per 


relations which 


letter may serve to explain it 


sonal motives for taking sueh an interest 


in the ease of Middlebury College, as my 
letter to Pri But 


they are personal motives which do not, I 


sident Thomas indicates 


believe, at all unfairly bias my judgment 
At all events, the pamphlet, of which T lay 
not a plea for 
not 


Vermont 


Some Ccopl S hy fore vou. 18 


Middle] ury College, and 


take to advise the 


under 


do S 
legislature of 


as to what it should do for 


educational institutions. The one 


Issue 


which my pamphlet raises, and which | 
should like to lay before this association, 
is this: 

he institution ealled Middlebury Col 


hill college of the 
New England of the foretime used to pro 
duce and but 


ditions do not, at the 


leve—a type which the 


to priz which modern econ- 
moment, altogether 
Middlebury Col- 


in what the legislature of 


and largely eneourage 
lege is interested 
Vermont decides to do in consequence of the 
Foundation 

This 


no interest in considering the 


Carnegie 
Vermont 


report of the upon 


Edueation in association 
has, of course, 
fortunes of Middlebury College. I 


have . ther 


future 


fore, no intention, in mention 


ing this matter in this presence, to plead the 


AND 
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Middlebury Co Marans 
the report of the Carnegie Foundation, in 
Inst e, is made at the mest of the 
st of Vermont, and therefor ee 
| ol ter rel { urs whi 

| the proper scope of the invest 

l of the recommend ns of the 

. hound \part m the one 
{ter { I call to vour at ition there is 
no T ia vha Vel , ; nN p n af the 
pirit hich this report o e Carnevie 
Founda 1 Is) cones ( | eX] ressed 
[he report of the Carnegie Foundation was 
ireful investication. contains 


th d ( ilt S oO! \l dd irs College 
And so far there is indeed nothing in this 
ease which ealls for criticism on tl! part 


of this association, or which concerns 


principle in which we are 


The one point about the report ot the 
Carnegie Foundation which 
this association is a point which my littl 
pamphlet emphasizes. The Carnegie 


Foundation 


Middlebury 


own very limited body of friends 


Lune of Collec inter sts its 


ask you to think of those fortunes of 
Middlebury College, by ind for themselves, 
[ do not lay this ease before you 
of Middle 


b iry College or at the re juest either of the 


L é \ 

body els 
But the principle which the Carneg 
Foundation uses in dealing with the case 


Ss advanced by the 


versal principle. I believe that principl 


in precisely the formulati 


necie Foundation fives to it, 
ciple opposed to What | 


vincialism in edueation. | 























relations between educational institutions 
and their various local communities, their 
various provinces and their various states, 
are relations which can only prosper 
case a wise spirit of liberty, a genuine tol 
erance of local, of provincial, and of 
legislative variety are encouraged. I | 
lieve that the report of the Carnegie Foun 
dation on Edueation in Vermont does not 
recognize In any adequate way the sort ol 
variety and of erty which are here in 
question, and which are necessary to t! 
highest sort of academ developme 1 ! 
this country. Therefore [ propose that this 
association should give some attention to 


the ease which I thus lay before it 


Some of you may at onee say that so spe 
cial, and loeal, and, as vou may add, so 
relatively insignificant a matter can not 
interest an association like ours 

I reply: The question about Middlebury 
College is indeed local, and not of great 
significance. The principle is large, and 
the interests which such a principle, if 
applied in a thoroughgoing way, might at 
any time affect, are all momentous inter 
ests. Let me show in a word what I have 
in mind when I say this. Suppose that th 
practical problem of the moment wer 
whether Harvard and Yale and Cornell 
and Johns Hopkins University, and the 
University of Virginia, and the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, and all of the western 
state universities, were or were not, in fu 
ture, to be required to have precisely the 
same official relations to the respectiv 
states in which they are located, so that no 
difference whatever might be allowed in the 
forms and degrees of state control or in 
freedom from state control, to which each 
one of these institutions was henceforth to 


be subject. Suppose that the precise prin 


ciple which the Carnegie Foundation states 
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| 
Whi aen Ss ir’ \ LDL 
exp! sed | Ss, have ve not all ¢ 
, 
Is SO] | | tnis Ss it! > 
| 1 v} 
» i ( ques S Wha 
} 
evel ! l rit s ‘ whatevy I 
l 
Upo l neerl snould 
rin i } SS | ’ out nter 
1 
} , { t , tin NY tf p 
t mporta e or ! and tor ever 
, 
\merica a ien titutio 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE MODERN 
CITY UNIVERSITY IN GERMANY 


etober, in the midst of 


On the 18th 
the confusion of this terrible war, the City 
University of Frankfurt-on-Main was in- 
augurated with high ceremony The Ger- 
ent, sent a letter explaining that only th 
exigencies of the war prevented him from 


taking part in the exercises celebrating a 


nnings of tree institutions 1 
Kurop ‘he first universities, Bologna 
and Padua. were city universities. Wher 
ever democracy has developed, the city u 
versity has grown up President Thwing 
n his bo ‘‘The Universities of 
World.’’ savs that the universities of 
Switzerland, the purest demoeracy in Eu 


rope, are practically all municipal univer 


sities, most of them are municipal univer 
sities. and the others are universities of 
! ns dominated by eities Basel, 


inded in 1460: Lausanne, established as 
iniversity in 1890; Zurich, founded in 
1832; Bern, founded in 1834: Freiberg, 
founded in 1889, and Geneva, greatest and 


best known of them all. are all democratic 


he | rsit (re! wes 1TS Sta 
shment to e guid f nd 1lnspiratio I 
John ( \ Savs President Thwing 
{ 
(7,enev ~ | s s i ter To! 
Individua na LO] thought 
There Am red 1 wrot ind thers 
Rousseau labored r democracy in the 
mmuun \ is ( re | LOT demo 
racy in the chure} 
S ait al 
(aé ‘ 
i | ( or t 
C , 
onal f 
eC f } 
I ~ ‘ 
Ire ‘ 
‘\ 
I") p ople’s u rs the rid ver 
has thus been the product of democracy 


Wherever democra ‘v has had free course to 


ao tS Work. the State universityv has first 


ment of great cities the municipal univer- 
into existence, 
The inauguration of the new University 
of Frankfurt is the first definite result of 
a campaign that has been going on in Ger- 
many during the last ten years for a new 
tvpe of higher educational institution with 
a curriculum more in keeping with the 
needs of modern life than that afforded by 
the orthodox German university, with 


Frankfurt-on- 


which wi are familiar. 
Main, Hamburg, Dresden, Cologne and 
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Diisseldo hav established ! ! ! 
’ 
tempilati the establishment of, sue! l l 
+ } . ] ? + + 

vers s 0 road | a 10S ms oO 

similal har el I sv proposed n trl 
sm I S S s Pos \ 1 
Wittenberg and Helmstedt » der 

} 

1 hie Ty I I t\ propose 1 ¢ fT rs tl I 
+} \ 1 T | 
I re ll r tye! ? l versity n iC) 4 ad 
spects | Tie xt ) Tt 1S des ed S es 

1 
| institution supported from | hrou 


} 1 , 

sities and ft 1? rs S | nise} } . 

ar nsehnulel ‘ ST ‘ stitut s l ) es 
, } P 

nal i a ! ed | t} st S In I] ~ 


versity Is organized primarily to meet the tech 
demands for higher technical and prores uts oO] 
sional training by combining the technical ul 
work of the Hochschule and the academic row 


work of the regular German university e given 


The existing technical universities, or their scient 


and eonti das s stitutions. They the prep 
originated early in the nineteenth een ilar} 
turv as trade schools, trade academies and w 


ened primarily nivers 
and ol bh 


the professions as distinct from the aea a ul 


Z 


professional institutions 


to furnish knowledge of handicraft 


demic training furnished by the German pres 


universities With — the development ror a ne 


practical se bine the 


through invention, of the 
ences, these institutions came gradually to ind the 
adopt the scientific point of view by apply emphas 
ing generalizations from experience in prac- — sic 
tical fields to advance the knowledge of 


the arts and erafts This change, which e of 


came about early in the last half of the somewhat 


century, was accompanied by a change in the est 
name from trade schools to ‘‘polytech- of appl 
or polytechnieal schools. An im The r 
portant feature in the method of instruction — lishm 
in the polytechnical schools was the em 
phasis placed on 


structors with the students 
After a that 


ploved later in the universities. 


a method em many mul 
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teenth centuries to Ivar ducatio 

various entific fields. The oldest of these 
is the { brary, founded in 1668, and 
fins isively by the municipality 
ind by private gifts. Later on, a medica 
instit vas or: ed by Senckenberg at 
1 time hen the study of medicine was at 


German universities. In 


1763 medical institute, 


the. natural 


this the library, 
collection, the 


mical laboratory and 


h story botan- 


cal vardens. the che 


the anatomical theater were all joined 


under the name of the Senckenberg Insti- 


tute Contrary to expectations, the new 


institute was not supported by publie in- 
terest and for a time it was combined with 


the provincial university. This association, 
however. was discontinued in 1812 beeause 
of the refusal of the government to uphold 
it. In spite of firm support tendered by 
Goethe and others, the Institute was for a 
time on the verge of bankruptey and barely 
managed to existence. But 
the ¢ Frankfurt did 


not suffer seriously, for various other soei- 


continue its 
use of edueation in 
ind associations were founded to carry 
fallen to 


Among these 


eties 
which should have 
Institute. 


Polytechnical Soci 


on the work 
the Seneke nherg 
mentioned the 


for the 


may be 


+ 


ety, an association advancement of 


applied and theoretical sciences, founded 


in 1816; the Senckenberg Natural Ilistory 
Society, founded in 1817; the Physical 
Club, established in 1824; and a new eity 


library, established in the same year. 
With the 


In 1866, 


ereation of the econtederation, 


Frankfurt ceased to be a capital 


city, and the loss of the political life thus 


transferred to Berlin was seriously felt 


of the ‘‘ Bundestag’ 


Through the presence 
much information affecting 
had been o} 


Frankfurt a very desirable loca- 


and 


banking 


commerelal lite jainable which 
had mad 
tion tor 
But 


eenter to 


men engaged in these pursuits. 


with 


the withdrawal of the political 


Berlin, bankers and com 


many 
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me} men followed, and the resulting 
depression iy furt commercial ¢cen- 
rs put a stop, tor the time being. to al 
talk of a mu pal university. To replace 
the loss 1 sell government however, a 
‘Hoehschu is founded L866 


Notwithstanding these reverses, indus 


trial and « development in 


MMe relat 


Krankfurt, which was favorably situated 


as a center of transportation, demanded : 


continuation of professional training in 


the natural and applied sclenees, and, 


generosity of wealthy citizens, 
that had 


created earlier in the century were strength 


institutions been 


the various 
vifts and endowments In 188] 
‘Hochstift 


was reorganized and enlarged. A 


ened by 
the Free 


in 1859, 


German established 


city hospital and = special clinies were 
erected in 1896, and in 1901 the city coun- 
‘il, in cooperation with various associa 
tions, authorized vearly contributions to 


support an aca le ri ot Ss lal and c‘ommer 
cial selence. Finally, in 1903, a gift of 
two million marks made possible the founda 


tion of the ‘‘Carl Christian Jitigel’sche 
Carl Christian Jugel Institute 
veneral academic educational insti 
for instruction 
and the 
This institut 
with the Academy of 
combining in- 


with that in the 


tute ph losophy 


in history, 


German language and literature 


was estal lished n close con- 


neetion Social and 


Commercial Sciences, thus 
yn in the humanities 
practical fields 

A few 


and Senckenbere 


later, the Physical Society 
Natural Ilistory Society 
set forth the urgent need for new buildings 


vears 


for these institutions. It was decided to 
sell the old property and augment the funds 
thus raised by additional appropriations 
for the purpose of purchasing a new site 
‘ting 


the movement which ultimately broadened 


and ere new buildings. Thus began 


to include the desirability of consolidating 


the various institutions supported by the 
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‘ity and by private gifts into a municipal 
university. The result was that on March 
29, 1912, the city couneil duly authorized 
the establishment of the new university 
the doors of which will be opened for in 
struction the latter part of this vear (1914 
Although many of the German universities 
and technical schools are located in large 
cities, their support, as we have said, is 
derived from the state and the members of 
their faculties are all state officials. The 
procedure in this case is, therefore, entire ly 
without precedent in modern Germany, and 
Frankfurt has the distinction of being the 
first German city to coordinate its educa- 
tional institutions into a municipal univer- 
sity. 

The municipal university of Frankfurt 
thus established is to be known as_ the 
Goetiana-Senckenbergiana, in honor of the 
two noted citizens who advoeated its cause 
n the early day s. It consists of a federa 
tion of nine previously existing institu- 
tions: viz., the Academy of Social and Com- 
Club, 


Senckenberg Sock cy. Senekenberg Founda 


mercial Scienees, the Physical 


+ 


tion and Library, Rothschild Library. 
Georg Speyer Haus (Tospital). City Li 
brary and Medical Institute and Clinies 
Under the provisions of the charter, the 
city obligates itself to ereet certain new 
buildings for the university and to fur 
nish annual funds for its support. It is 
estimated that, for the operation of the 


university, about one million two hundred 


200,000) marks will be re 


thousand 
quired annually, exclusive of hospital re 
ceipts, which amount to about seven hun- 
dred thousand (700,000) marks per year. 
The larger part of this sum has been ob 


Although 
the financial support of the university thus 


tained by endowments and gifts 
comes from the city, appointments to the 
faculty are to be made by the central au- 


thorities of Prussia. No provision is made 


for a theological faculty, in which respect 
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5 \ e the traditions 
‘ (Ge) , ve} S 

On Ds er 2O, 1912, the senate of 
Hambure pr posed the establishment of 
municipal university ng the lines of the 
Frankfurt stitutio Being the cate 
way t (rel \ 1] Du has ir some 
time real d tl t nection be 
tween her ow: prosperity and Germat 


‘ommunication with the outside world par 
ticularly with the German colonies I 
1908 a colonial institu was founded to 
develop technically trained experts in 
colonial administration. It is now proposed 
to make the colonial institute the nucleus 
of a municipal university in which ther 
shall be three faculties—philosophieal, nat 
ural science and juridieal Krom the pri 
fessors of these faculties there is to be 
formed another faculty of colonial science 
a total capitalization of 


million 25 000.000 


Donations, with 
twenty-five marks 
have been obtained for the new institutio 
which is to be under the management and 
eontrol of the mun cipal ty (Owing to al 
adverse note in the ‘*Buergerschaft,’’ the 
progress of the plan has. for a time been 
halted 

Dresden for a number of vears, has had 
a technical university Technische Hoeh 
schule as well as a veterinary college 
Recently, owing to an urgent need for ar 
extension of the veterinary coll a plan 
was proposed to remove it to Leipzig 
where its students would be able, at the 
same time, to attend lectures of tl] 
college faculty Dresden, however, was 
reluctant to give up 
to prevent the loss, the Dresden News o1 
June 9, 1912, proposed the est 
of a municipal university ol hich the 
veterinary school should be made an inte 
vral part According to th plan outlined 
seven distinet faculties are to be created, 
three of which. to be divided into five de 
technical 


partments Wo ld ‘ORD Ise the 
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university. The remaining four faculties 

philosophical, juridical, medical and _ vet- 
erinary science—will constitute the univer- 
sity proper. Valuable land sites, and funds 


aggregating $4,000,000, have been obtained 
for the new institution. It has also been 
propose 1 that the A ‘ademy of Mining of 
Kreiberg and the Academy of Forestry of 
Tharaudt, which are now under the man- 
agement and control of the state of Saxony, 
be later combined with the university. 

In the autumn of 1911, Diisseldorf es- 
tablished, in connection with its commer- 
cial university, a university for municipal 
and social administration. For a number 
of years, municipal administration has 
been recognized in Germany as a distinct 
branch of modern politieal science. The 
primary function of the new institution 
at Diisseldorf is to instruct municipal offi- 
cials in the technique of city administra- 
tion. The institution was opened on Oc- 
tober 30, 1911. Courses of study consist 
of two semesters of three months’ lecture 
periods each, at the end of which the stu- 
dent undergoes an examination for grad- 
uation. The courses cover all phases of 
municipal law, city organization, charters, 
and city problems, such as labor questions, 
poor relief, publie sanitation, ete. In some 
instances, lectures are accompanied by 
actual practise. The lecturers are acknowl- 
edged authorities in their fields, many of 
them being burgermeisters of large cities. 
Graduates of the ‘‘gymnasium’”’ or “‘real- 
gymnasium’ of the first class, are admitted. 
The institution is under the complete con- 
trol of the city. 

Many other cities of Germany have, 
within the past fifteen years, founded edu- 
cational institutions for the training of 
students in social, economic and scientific 
professions. Cologne has established, in 
connection with a commercial university, 
a university for social and municipal ad- 


ministration with funetions similar to 


those of the Diisseldorf institution. The 
course of study comprises, at least, on 
winter and one summer term. For a num- 
ber of years, several cities, including Ber- 
lin, have had training schools for em- 
ployees of certain departments of the city 
governments, such as police and various 
other departments of lower rank. Berlin 
has a college for saleswomen in stores; 
Diisseldorf is contemplating an academy 
for the hotel sciences; and other cities in 
Germany are planning municipal schools 
f journalism. 

The municipal university appears, thus, 
to be developing in Germany in a _ per- 
fectly normal way—that is, out of the need 
of the cities to train higher technical ex- 
perts for their own service 

CHARLES W. DABNEY 
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To one who has given but little atten- 
tion to the subject, it is hard to appreciate 
the great revolution in rural life which has 
taken place during the past three quarters 
of acentury. The changes which have been 
aecomplished have been of far-reaching im- 
portance, and they have touched every 
phase of rural life. Almost nothing now is 
as it used to be; almost nothing is done 
now as it was three quarters of a century 
ago, We of to-day live in a new world—a 
worid of which our grandfathers scarcely 
dreamed. Life everywhere to-day is far 
more complex, intricate, difficult, and fruit- 
ful of both pleasure and profit than was 
that of which our grandfathers formed a 
part. The great changes which have taken 
place in living and industry have affected 
all of our people, rural and urban, but 
perhaps nowhere has the revolution in liv- 
ing and industry been of more far-reaching 
importance than to those of our people who 
live on the farms and in the little villages 
of our nation. 
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This social and industrial revolution has 
profoundly changed the whole nature of 
rural life, and created entirely new rural 
Some communities have 


problems. rural 


naturally experienced a greater change 
than others, but no community has wholly 
escaped. The revolution, too, has been so 
rapid, so extensive, and so far-reaching in 
its consequences that both rural people and 
rural institutions have not changed any- 
where near rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the demands of the new civilization. 
The result has been the development of a 
rural-life problem of great social, educa- 
tional, and economic consequences, and one 
most of the cherished in- 


which involves 


stitutions of rural society. It has become 
particularly acute as it relates to the char- 
acter and elements of the rural population 
itself, to the conditions of land ownership 
and farm tenancy, rural home life, rural 
society, the rural chureh, and the rural 
Taken altogether and as a whole 
this 
rural-life problem. 


lem the rural-school problem forms only a 


school. 
collection of problems the 


Of this rural-life prob- 


we eall 


part, but if the rural-school problem is to 
have any satisfactory solution it must be 
approached with some understanding of the 
rural-life problem which surrounds it. 
The changes in the nature of our rural 
life, which have taken place since the days 
when the district system and the district 
school were established as instruments for 
the improvement of rural society, have been 
so profound and so far-reaching that they 
have shaken many of the old rural social 
The 
old homogeneous nature of the rural neigh- 


institutions to their very foundations. 


borhood has been broken, and the close 
social relationships have in part disap- 
peared. The farmer has become a resident 


of the state, the nation, and the world, in- 
stead of merely the district, the township, 
or the county. 


The world’s work interests 


AND 
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him more; the government and petty in- 
terests of the schoo] district and township 
less. Questions and elections 


interest him 


which once seemed to him all-important 


often seem of such small signifi 


now too 
cance that he is unwilling to take the tim: 
from his work to go to the meeting or to 
the polls. 

Perhaps more than any other 
stitution, the 
church and the rural school have felt the 
effect of 
Everywhere we read of the decline in influ- 
and the 
ehurch, and everywhere thoughtful 


look 


wondering what the 


rural in- 


rural and the small-villag 


these profound social changes. 


ence of dying out of the rural 
men 
problem, 


ah 
The 


church, so long secure in its position as the 


almost hopelessly at the 


future will be 


very center of the community life, is now 


awakening, Rip Van Winkle like, to a 
realization that its whole world has 


changed. and that the old conditions. under 


which it held almost undisputed sway, ar 


gone, perhaps forever. Power-machinery, 


steam and electricity, and the restless 


questioning spirit of science have swept 
aside the old theological 
church; emotionalism has been superseded 


edueation 


security of the 
by closer thinking; and the new 
has pointed out the need for guidance and 
helpfulness rather than repression in deal- 
ing with the young. The urbanization of 
life 
ticularly for the young people, and the 


rural has created new interests, par- 
great expansion of world interests has given 
the farmer new points of view. 

The critical 


needs to be 


rural-chureh 
the 
teacher as a part of the community eduea- 
tional problem. The 
of the rural and village churches serves to 


nature of the 
problem recognized by 


decline in influence 
modify the whole nature of the rural edu- 
cation, and in consequence to throw a much 
greater burden upon the rural and small 
proportion as the 


village schools. In 
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ehurch declines in social. moral. and re 
forees 


Chief 


the school, though it, 


ligious influence, other community 


must take its place and do its work. 
among these must he 
too, has heen hard pre ssed by the creat 


W hich 


marked our agricultural development. 


social and economic changes have 

The rural or district school arose with us 
as essentially a local community under 
taking. In New England it came as a part 
of the struggle for distriet or parish rights, 
as opposed to the government of the central 
The unity of the town was broken, 
and local district full local 


rights in the matter of taxation and man- 


town. 
schools, with 


agement, followed as a consequence. 


Everywhere to the westward, where the 
district school and the distriet system were 
carried by New England people, the dis- 
trict system was made a part of our polit- 
ical organization. The 


the adaptability of the district system to 


simplicity and 
early pioneer needs were strong features 
of it. 
could 
did not could let them alone. 
when there was no body of school law of 


Communities which desired schools 


organize them: communities which 


In the days 


any consequence, no county school authori- 
ties with power to supervise the work of 
the teacher or the district trustees, no body 
of educational theory to serve as a guide, 
and no conception of education as an im- 
the state, the district 
The 
extreme simplicity and democracy of the 
made it the 
our national develop- 


portant function of 


system rendered its ereatest service. 
system natural one for the 
pioneer period of 
‘of the people, for 
The 


poor 


ment. It seemed to be ‘ 


the people, and by the people.’”’ 


schools established were often very 


schools, judged by our modern standards, 
but the people believed in them and were 
satistied with them. In the annual and 
special district meetings the people guided 


and expressed their 


their representatives 
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shes as to instruction and the ehoice of 
immediate voile 
teachers, too, were nearly all men, and by 
means of the now obsolete varding 
nent, they taught the 
‘hildren. The 


or the little life 


around’’ 


community as well as the 
school was thus a 
of the community 

The vast and far-reaching changes which 
have characterized our agricultural de- 
velopment between 1850 and 1890 entirely 


Had 


aid received, and 


changed this simple early condition. 


it not been for the state 


the laws which have continually compelled 
their maintenance, it is doubtful if the 
rural schools would have survived the 
ehange any better than have the rural 


Still more, the great changes in 


our 


churches. 


the whole nature of rural life whieh 


have taken place since 1890 have created 


entirely new demands upon rural eduea 
industries 


tion, while the deeline of rural 


and the changes in the nature of the rural 


population have created a social as well as 
an educational problem which the rural 
school, constituted as it is at present, can 
The absolute inadequacy of the 


meet the 


not solve. 


rural school of to-day to new 


edueational and social needs of to-morrow 


is evident to almost every one, except to the 


rural people themselves. The situation 


for a reorganization of rural eduea- 


tion along better administrative lines and 


ealls 


authority of larger jurisdiction 
than that of distriet school 


under some 
and knowledge 
trustees. 
Under the stress of the new conditions, 
the old supervision of the school by district 
broken 


A half-century ago it was possible 


authorities has also completely 
down. 
for the locally elected trustees to direct the 
teacher and supervise the instruction fairly 
well. Aside from discipline and the ma- 


terial environment, there was little to super- 
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vise. To-day, with the newer conceptions 
of educational work, and the new social, 
industrial, and educational problems facing 
the rural school, the need for intelligent 
direction and leadership is far beyond what 
any but the most intelligent communities 
ean supply. Inexpert local authority does 
not have the grasp of the newer problem 
necessary to contribute much toward its 
solution. 

The result of the many changes in rural- 
life conditions, brought about by the 
changing economic and social conditions in 
our national life, is that the rural school 
has lost its earlier importance, and finds 
itself to-day in a sorry plight. It is no 
longer, generally speaking, the important 
community institution it was forty or fifty 
vears ago. It has largely ceased to min 
ister, as it once did, to community needs; 
its teacher no longer plays the important 
part in neighborhood affairs that he used 
to play; it has lost most of its earlier im- 
portance as a community center; its attend- 
ance has shrunk to a fraction of what it 
once was; it finds itself in a serious finan- 
cial condition; and it has been left far 
behind, educationally, by the progress 
which the cities have made. The rural- 
school problem as we now find it, tied up 
as it is with the whole rural-life problem, 
has now become too complex to he solved 
by loeal effort, and little short of a funda- 
mental reorganization of rural education, 
along good educational and administrative 
lines, will meet the needs of the present 
and of the future. The problem is not a 
simple or a single one, but is in reality com- 
posed of a number of related problems in 
educational organization and administra- 
tion. Having taken so much time to out- 
line the problem, let us now briefly indi- 
eate the reorganizations which must be 
effected if any real solution is to be had. 

In the first place, the district system of 
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school organization ought to be abandoned 
in favor of a unit of larger jurisdiction, 
preferably the county. So elearly have 
the defects and limitations of the district 
System heen revealed that a number of 
states have entirely abolished the system 
while almost all others have limited the 
powers of the district authorities, in many 
wavs. As a system of school organization 
it has done its work, and should be aban 
doned in favor of a system better calculated 


to serve the needs of rural lif \s a sys 
tem of school administration it is expen 
sive, shortsighted, inefficient, inconsist 
and unprogressive; it leads to great and 
unnecessary inequalities in schools, terms, 
educational advantages, and to an unwise 
multiplication of schools; the trustees, be 
cause they hold the purse strings, fre 
quently assume authority over matters 
which they are not competent to handle; 
rural-school 


e provress in 


and most of f 
improvement has been made without the 
support and often against the opposition 
of the trustees and the people they repre 
sent, 

The unit, too, is too small for taxing 
purposes, and the substitution of some 
larger taxing unit than the sehool district 
is necessary if any substantial progress in 
rural-school administration is to be made 
Adequate financing, state and county taxa- 
tion for education, and a wise system for 
the apportionment of the money, lie at the 
basis of any marked improvement in the 
educational conditions surrounding our 
rural schools, in nearly all of our states. 
More money for the schools is an absolute 
essential, and until this can be obtained, no 
very satisfactory progress in rural educa- 
tion is possible. It can not well come from 
an increase in district taxation, and hence 
must come from increased general taxa- 
tion or from a reorganization of rural edu- 


eation, or both. 
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Another fundamental need is a rational 


scheme for the reorganization and eon- 


solidation the districts, so as to form a 


| school systen oft the best possible 


unific 


of the counties. 


In tl davs of ip schoolhouses. cheap 
teachers, cheap education, and local taxa 


ought wise to encourage the 


process of multiplying districts, and pride 


tion, 1t was tl 


taken in the abundant school facili- 


Was 
ties thus provided. Cheap and_ poorly 
‘ juipped schoolho ISCS, four times aS 


numerous as there 1s any need for, is 


the result. This unwise multiplication of 
he stopped; consol 
afford the kind of 

ould 
and a r 
should be 


sufficient funds 


school districts should 
‘+h will 


needed by rural children she 


dated schools whi 
education 
he provided, whe never poss ble: 
arrangement of expenditures 
will provide 


made which 


to maintain the necessary number of good 


good 


This is feasible only through a reorganiza 


schools and attract teachers to t} em, 


tion of the edueational resources of our 


counties, along good business and eduea 


tional lines. Such a reorganization pro- 


poses nothing more or less than the ecrea- 
tion for country children of as good schools 
for their needs as city children now enjoy. 
It contemplate s the abandonment of dozens 
of the small and inefficient one-teacher 
which dot the 


every county, and the creation, instead, of 


schools surface of almost 


a much smaller number of centrally located 


consolidated schools, with partial or com- 


plete high-school facilities attached. 

It will require two generations to accom- 
plish this, under the present conditions in 
educational organization. Here and there, 
in some states, a county superintendent of 


larger insight and energy from time to 


time succeeds in doing some rather brill- 


iant piece of work, and by the force of a 


strong personality or the exercise of large 


patience and persistence succeeds in creat- 
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reorganized schools, which are 


which 


community life, but the 


Ing a [ew 


effective and really minister to the 


large interest 


among schoolmen which such accomplish- 
ments create only serves to cause to stand 
ut in contrast the antiquated, inadequate, 
conditions 


their 


and practically unchangeabl 


which on all 


two 


surround one or 


sides 
accomplishments. The work seems 
wonderful only because so few such sue- 


cesses can be made, whereas what now is 
» ought to be universal. The Kings- 
the eon- 
heard of 


twenty 


school in Ohio. a pioneer in 
movement. has 


but, 


sol dati n 
everywhere, after more than 


years of suecessful work, the county in 
n whieh 


work of 


Illinois, has, 


which it is located has townships 


no change has been effeeted The 


Kern in Winnebago County, 


deservedly, received much attention, yet 
the accomplishments there, after more than 
a decade and a half of effort, and con- 


sidering the county as a whole, were really 


The 


excel- 


very small for the effort expended. 


county has to-day as a result a few 


} 


lent consolidated schools and numbers of 


schools of the old type, while his work, sue- 
cessful as it was, has affected the conditions 
in surrounding counties and in the state 
of Illinois but little. 


To secure the necessary reorganization 


will almost inevitably require the abolition 
of the district system, and the planning for 
the needs of the the stand- 
But little 


marked progress in this direction has been 


eounty from 


point of the county as a unit 
made in any state where the district system 
reigns supreme, and but little may be ex- 
pected in such. It is here that a county 
unit of organization reveals another of its 


The needs of the county 


many advantages. 
as a whole may be planned for at one time, 
and stranded districts and _ ill-advised 
unions, common in all states where volun- 


tary district consolidation has been aecom- 
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The Minnesota 
planning, where the 


plished, may be prevented. 
plan of county-unit 
county is carefully surveyed and a plan of 
the 
adopted, is of particular merit in this re- 


reorganization for whole county is 
spect. 

If our rural schools are to be properly 
reorganized, however, and conducted on a 
plane as efficient and intelligent as our city 
schools are conducted, provision must be 
made both for securing and for retaining 
real leadership at the top. 
the elimination of the county superintend- 
Never be- 


educational 


This demands 


ency from the political column. 
the 
systems has there been such urgent need 


fore in history of our 
for men and women of adequate profes- 
sional preparation, deep social and pro 
fessional insight, and large executive skill 
and personal power for the supervision of 
such 


and once 


selected and appointed, need to be 


our rural schools, men, 
given 
the same tenure, compensation, and free 
hand which a superintendent of schools in 
a well-organized city school system has 
to-day. Long ago our cities abolished their 
districts, stopped choosing their superin- 
tendents by popular election, and began to 
manage their schools as a unit, and until 
the 


educational 


something of 
their 
management, and begin to compete in the 


our counties introduce 


same unit system into 


educational markets for real leadership, 


will rural education ever be made very 
effective or be put on a competitive basis 
with city education. For the pleasure of 
retaining an antiquated and worn-out ad- 
ministrative system, electing a horde of un- 
for 


people 


necessary school trustees and voting 


another county officer our rural 


have, as a consequence, an unnecessary 


number of small, costly and _ inefficient 


rural schools; poorer teachers than is neces- 


sary; inadequate and often unsuitable in- 


struction; and supervision, in most of our 
states, which is little more than a name. 
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ay Viat we may for the present system, 
the stubborn fact remains that the office o 
county superintendent to-day, outside of a 
few southern states and the states of New 
York, New Jersey and parts of Utah, is 
but a poorly paid job, offering but tempo- 
rary employment, no career for any one, 


and no incentive to any one to prepare for 


the work except in the school of polities 
Once take the office out of polities, make it 
appointive instead of elective, abolish the 
local residence requirement, throw it open 
ti eompetition as tv superimtender eS 


and high-school principalships now are, 
tenure, and promotion on 
office of 


and base salary : 


efficieney in the and the 


service, 


eounty superintendent would offer a career 


for which a man or woman would be war 
ranted in making long and eareful pro- 
fessional preparation. Not until this has 
been done ean our rural schools ever hope 


to enjoy a supervision which is as close 


and as effective as our cities to-day enjoy, 


or that intelligent guidanee and direction 


of which they stand so greatly in need 


There is also need of a new tvpe of 


teacher, understanding and interested in 
rural service, and of a new conception of 
the eurrieulum, as ving thing adapted 
to the present and future needs of rural 


rather than to the needs of a 


ehildre n. 


period which has passed by forever. On 


this point, though, we have not time to 
dwell. Our main theme is that the really 
fundamental need to day is that rural and 
small-village edueat should be reorgan 
ized along efficient administrative lines, to 


enable such to meet the needs of our rapidly 


changing rural civilization, and that the 
educational reoreal mons made necessary 
by the great and far-reaching changes in 
life and 


tially those which we have 


our rural rural needs are essen 


just outlined 
It is difficult for teachers, superintend 


people 
} 


ents, and country themselves to 


understand the ilities of such a re- 


PoOssi 
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organization, tor the schoo] IS burdened by 
traditions, and we find it hard to depart 
from the old and well-beaten paths. Still, 
we assert, if our rural schools are ever 
again to occupy a vital place in our 
national life, and really minister to the 


real needs of farm life and rural children, 


rating with all of the moral, social, 


ecoome 
and economie forces of the community, and 
providing for country children an eduea 
tion which for them is as good that 


to-day provided for their children -by the 
cities, it must be done, not by a burst of 
enthusiasm, or a brilliant piece of work 
here and there, but by a thoroughly funda 
mental reorganization of rural education, 
and along the lines of the best city admin 
istrative experience, 

Merely to add new studies to the currie 
ulum will not accomplish the purpose 


} 


though new studies may be necessary 
Neither will the securing of a normal 
trained teacher, or the increase of the 
school tax, though both may be valuable 
aids. The sehool must be fundamentally 
reorganized and redirected, and a new ad 
ministrative machinery provided for it, 

we are to make of it a new rural institu 
tion adapted to modern needs, and if it is 
to serve the community as it should and 
realize its largest possible usefulness. This 
will involve a county unit of organization, 
administration, and finance; the election of 
a lay county board of education, analogous 
to a city board of education, to select the 
experts and to determine the larger ques 
tions of policy and procedure; the sub- 
stitution of an appointed for an elected 
superintendent, and the reorganization of 
the county administrative office along the 
lines of the best city administrative ex 
perience; a redirection of the instruction to 
meet modern educational needs; and the 


trai r of a body of teachers for rural 


work who ean and will render community, 


lueational service. 


To inaugurate such a reorganization will 
not be especially easy. The methods of 
three generations and the selfish interests 
of individuals and communities will need 
to be overcome. Such a fundamental re 
organization can not be expected to come 
through the voluntary cooperation of dis- 
trict authorities, upon which we have so far 
placed our chief hope. District authori 
ties are too shortsighted, and know too 
little as to fundamental rural or eduea 
tional needs. Neither can we expect muel 
assistance from the average politically 
elected county superintendent. The sys 
tem of which he is a produet too often to 
him seems a sacred system, and, in the 
district-system states at least, he 1s too 
afraid of the enemies he may make in the 
districts, and the opportunities he may give 
an opponent to defeat him for reeleetion, 
to render much service looking to any 
fundamental reorganization of rural eduea- 
tion. The necessary reorganizations are of 
such a fundamental character that they 
will have to be superimposed from above, 
sweeping away before them the opposition 
of both county and district school officials 
The state, in the exercise of its inherent 
right to demand constructive reforms, must 
demand a reorganization of rural education 
which will create a system adapted to 
modern rural educational needs, one under 
which business can be transacted in a 
modern manner, and one under whieh 
rapid progress along modern lines will be 
possible. 

The steps in the process will, in all prob- 
ability, be those which we have just out 
lined. The district system of school or- 
ganization and administration, with its 
horde of unintelligent trustees, will need 
to be swept aside for a county-unit of 
school organization and administration 
The township, as an intermediate stage, 
would be an improvement over the district, 


t it too is too small and is not well 


i i 
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real needs of the situation 


should be reduced to sub- 


The districts 
boards of district school 
abolished 


with 


districts; the 
should be 
| director, 


and a sub- 


limited 


trustees 


district sehio very 


powers, substituted to act as an agent and 
representative of a county board of eduea- 
boards of edueation, 


tion Lay 


elected by the people to represent them in 


county 


natters of educational policy, procedure, 
and 


the educational 


finance. should be provided to select 
which are to or 


kind of 


educational system; while county reorgan 


experts 


ranize and direct a new county 
ation commissions will be needed to study 
nd map the counties and to prepare com- 
rehensive reorganization plans, involving 
the counties as a whole, and providing for 
secondary as well as elementary education 
After such have been approved by state 
authority, they should be ordered put into 
operation. Counties which refuse to re- 
organize their school systems on a proper 
educational basis, and to provide properly 

r the needs of their children, should be 
penalized by a reduction of the apportion 
ment of state funds to no more than would 
be demanded for the same educational 
facilities now provided, if regrouped under 

proper educational reorganization. 

After a few years of operation under 
such a ecounty-unit reorganization, each 
‘ounty would have a much smaller number 
schools, 


Is at- 


of community-center consolidated 


ith partial or complete high 


schoo 


tached, adequate and professional super 
vision and direction, and a new and 
effective type of rural education. What 


now seems so won le rful and SO eX ptional, 


when carried through by some energ 


superintendent, 
The chief 


people of the 


and persuasive county 
Wwol ld 


right 


become the rule 


then 
of which the 
deprived by such an 


would be t] Sr or] t 


districts would be 


State 


Interp< sition of t} e 
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to continue to 


ELLWwoop P. CUBBERLEY, 


THE RICHMOND SURVEY OF THE NA 
TIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF INDUS 
TRIAL EDUCATION 


‘HE idea « sul . rt of the 
annual convention of the s vas first 
suggested by a member of the executive 
‘committee at th lose of the Gr 1 Rapids 
meeting At this me ! a lar part ot 
one session had been given to a d ISS1On 
of what facts about the schools and part 
ularly about the industries a tv should 

now befor indertak inv extensive 
program of lus il education Surveys 
had al dv been undertaker i numbet 
of places, and much interest in them had 
been shown at t nvent The feeling 
\ . ( Pay ] ; i? h ny 1 ? ‘ ld hy 
made of larger set » tl t which 
t was held I the GiIscussk S i] ised 
on a better wwledua eal tions 

d deal re div problems 

The exe tiv eommitte l i survey 
of Richmond in advance of the conventior 
with the follownu ms in view l lo 
prove the necessitv Of a KI! \ dar of i! 
dustrial and school nditions in the mak 

ng of a program fo1 dustr educatio 
na city 2) To show tl nd of facts 
ibout industry and I S whiecl 
( | to he her | i | 1) i 
proper method r st lustries 
nd 1 schools for purposes 
edu ! i | tion 
oT nat ! d private 
el ~ ! | surve 
» | t I l I 
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practical edueation 


“oviding 


The purposes of the Richmond school 


board in having the national society make 
the survey and of the various agencies or 
individuals who assisted in any way, were 
such as the following: (1) To give the city 


a knowledge of the industrial and school 


facts and conditions which must be econsid- 


ered in developing a program of industrial 
education and competent advice as to what 
Richmond should do 
that as one 
‘Richmond may not be 


and how she should do 


it In order Richmond school 


official expresses if, y 


») 


working in the dark.’’ 2) To make the 


annual convention in Richmond most help- 
ful to a city interested in providing prac- 
tical education for its people. 

While a number of cities both east and 
west asked for the convention of 1914, the 
Richmond school board was the first to meet 
the terms proposed by the executive com- 
has not held a meeting 


mittee. The society 


in the southland since the Atlanta conven- 
tion. Richmond, as the capital of the con- 
federacy so dear to the hearts of the south- 
ern people, seemed a peculiarly fitting place 


second visit. The heartiness of the 


for a 
invitation insured a_ suecessful meeting. 
The growing prosperity and promise of the 
city as a manufacturing center made it a 
strategie point for both the survey and the 
convention. These considerations led to an 
agreement between the Richmond people 
and the society early in April of the pres- 
ent year. 

Richmond met the local expenses of the 
annual convention of the national society 
for 1914 and the cost of 


society 


making the sur- 
met the usual 
general of the office 
and in addition the expense of printing the 
bulletins of the society, bearing on the sur- 


vey. The national 


eonvention expenses 


ts office foree while engaged in the 


vey, of 


AND 
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work of the survey and of the general sur- 


vey committee. 
committee was ap 


A general surve) 


executive committee to 


of the 


pointed by the 


have direct charg: survey and 


a local committee, to cooperate 
with the 


made up of eitizens of 


survey 


general survey committee and 
Richmond, was 
selected by the Richmond school author- 
ities. <At the 


which 


+ 


outset thi 
directed the findings of 
made up of the follow- 
Ayres, Mr. Chas. H. 
Mr. L. W. Hateh, Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, Professor C. R. Richards, Mr 
Chas. H. Winslow and Mr. C. A. Prosser. 

For the of dealing with the 


‘*Recommendations of the Survey,’’ there 


general survey 
committee 
the survey was 
ing: Dr. Leonard P. 


Verrill, 


purpe ses 


were added to the general survey committee 
the following persons: Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman, former director of domestic art, 
and organizer and diree- 
Trade School for Girls, 
New York City; Miss Laura Drake Gill, 
Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina; 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. 8S. 
Edueation, Washington, D. C 
R. W. Selvidge, Peabody College, Nash 
ville, Mr. M. P. Shawkey, State 
Public Instruction, 
Mr. M. P. Davidson, 
Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Dean, chief, Di- 
New York 


Teachers College, 
tor of Manhattan 


Commissioner of 


Pri fess: yr 


Tenn. ; 
Superintendent of 
Charleston, W. Va 
Superintendent of 
Mr. Arthur D. 


Voeational Schools, 


Pa.; and 
vision of 
State Department of Education. 

The Richmond school board appointed a 
local survey committee of twenty members 
proportion, 


n about equal 


representing 
employers, employees, social workers and 
educators. 

A joint meeting of the general survey 
committee and of the local 
mittee was held in the city of Richmond on 
October 3, 1914, at which the findings of 
the survey were presented and the opinions 


survey com- 
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of the local committee secured as to what 
recommendations, in view of their know]- 
edge of Richmond conditions, should be 
made by the report. The members of the 
local committee individually gave advice 
and assistance to the directors of the sur 
vey while the work was going forward 

Early in May the general survey com 
mittee after repeated conferences drew up 
the questions which it felt should be an 
swered by the school survey and the ques- 
tions which should be answered by the in- 
dustrial survey A director for each of 
these was appointed with full power to act 
in the field work of gathering at Richmond 
the information called for by these ques 
tions. 

Dr. Leonard P 


vision of education of the Russell Sage 


Ay res, director of di- 


Foundation, was secured as director of the 
school survey. He was assisted in this 
work by R. R. Lutz, assistant director, 
and the regular staff of the division. The 
school officials, principals and teachers of 
the schools gave much valuable assistance 


in gathering information through the school 


ehildren on blanks which Dr. Ayres pro- 
posed and whose use he and his assistant 
supervised. 

Mr. Charles Il. Winslow, expert in voea- 
tional education for the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was given six 
months leave of absence so that he might 
serve as director of the industrial survey. 
The industrial survey would have been im 
possible without the hearty cooperation 
given by the employers, the trades union 
and the individual employees of Richmond. 
Employers not only gave much time to the 
filling out of schedules but almost without 
exception gave a cordial entrance to their 
plants and every facility for gathering in- 
formation. The trade unions of the city 


held meetings for the diseussion of the sur- 


vey and opened their halls as a place for 
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made, d sed d arrangements mad 
for the preparation of tentative drafts of 
these r mmendations by individual mem 
ers for | consideration by the m 
pitt \ rhe na meeting ol the com 
nittes ‘i York on November 14, th 
recommendations were adopted In 
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borin and 


ered 


Richmond convention 
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undertaken. The survey upon which th 
recommendat mS were based made this 
analysis for Richmond. These recommen 
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x Pla 
rhe ¢ ral survey committee submitted 
0 the society at the convention its report 
n the findings and recommendations of the 
Richmond survey. A synopsis of this re 


rt had been plac 
bers of the 
pamphlets ( ntit! 


Kdueation Survey 


of Richmond”’ and t] “SVnOp 


| 
the Recommendations for Vocational 


¢ 
S Ol 


Edueation for Richmond pam 


phlets of necessity give only a brief sum 
mary of facts and opinions based upon 
them. The full report giving the detailed 
treatment of all th questions ¢ ynsidered 
will be published later by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at Washington, which has 
n sO many Ways given encouragement and 


al aid to the worl 


substant The general 
survey committee is now giving final econ 


~ deration to the 


COPY tor th I 
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take other 
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of how best to do it C. A. PROSSER, 
Secretary 
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year a c nspicu is increase in the number of \\ : t n received v tl U 


students, with pr spects of even more to follow. Siti t ¢ fy t { rif f +) ly 
About twenty vears ago one might have found ternatior | t r 1 LS It 
practically the low w r mark of graduations G \ G 
from the iden t ecological dey t ni ‘a r 
ment of mat f the colleges, Yale included 
some oT the \ ( SSeS f tl time } id les I | £ | Pr Ss i tran 
that a dozen 1 vl ‘ 1 an intent t f | [ir 
gradu f in the ministry \ rate | | P 
or e 1 191 rs I} | 14 ] 
out of 237 graduates wl vere in the ministry ! vou | \ 
The number had en o1 it quindecennia : ed S | 
nd or rtwo1 vicel lL. The : ticly 
ry had regularly th in th t of } re In set \ Kt I 
PSSIONS ¢ sen | s me ‘ 


{ t | rh I } S \ real } na { re ) { } ] ; 
its present leadk rship is getting its shar I the re] t t there had | | 
the increase. all books were in perfect conditiot (mor 
. = t] } l ly d \ Iti s | | { 
In February the highway engineering s , : 
De oe 
; ae ; 
tion of the civil engineering department of the members of the faculty of thx ' 
University of Michigan plans to conduct a 1) 
eovering various hetd S I I 
Se : a he or 
one week S course for the benefit of the coun ty, ar | ed 1eati nal r oj 1) | p . 2} 
: — ; a 
township and state highways engineers and for tae ae P P 
wers 1 WW mn , 
° — ° . . ‘ 
highway officials of the state. It will consist  Pjpe; re ye a Ph nnentel Bil 
irst and Second S« ul 
of lectures and demonstrations, given by Bnations amd ti iis at 1] 
‘ 1 ( ‘ l | ) 


members of the department, with a number = the Tyjy 
of outside speakers, including F. F. Rogers, 
of the Michigan state highway commissio1 


Professor T. H. MeDonald. head of the high 


way work in Iowa and of the engineeri 


(it 


‘ 
( a series reoy pamp 
partment at Ames College; Prevost Hubbard, ea =e r) 
head of the board of industrial research at 


Washington, D. C.; W. W. Crosby, consulting : dea , 
engineer at Baltimore, Md.; Dean C. H a ae a hs 


Strachan, of Athens, Ga.; and Professor Ira op jn other words. with th outt which all 
O. Baker, head of the department of civil engi mothers must . : 
neering at the University of Illinois, The of the baby. TI 

course will take up the problem of Michigan non-technical la 1 | 


road-building, and consider the question of the average Ameri mother S il mer 
economic road construction und r the various tion is made . also, r th ! I \ 
conditions existing in the state. It will be babies in the tropi It cont 84 page 


somewhat similar to courses given at the uni- is illustrated wit 1 number of plates and 


versities of Illin is, Iowa and W isconsin, and pi tures and neludes n appendix and a us 
at the Case School of Applied Science. ful index. The appendix gives a list of otl 
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The d I ed, Savs Dr. 
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state and neighboring on This plan se 
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As many as twenty articles are included in the 
course. Girls thereby see the interior many 
«| homes and ga impressior of good 
housekeeping Girls become nterested it 
cooking with the resu t they are ofter 
t 1 in the kite} 1 whe their mothers en 
tertain in the parlor. The plan has been said 
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re | rn ermentat 1 " ‘ nt! 

n the metallurgical side, he may take cours ( ‘ pare est 
n advanced chemistry rganic), geology | No s { 
, . ’ 
qa mineraiogy,; enginecring and drawing; replace, I r correct I 
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it illur ry I ng tuels el etri i eng ed I] yeh } t 
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ering; and o1 ! special branche s ~ on al 


r engineering purposes These cours I f giving the c<nowledge on th 
ollowed by a final science examination in simplest, most fundamental subjects wherel 
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particular subjects. The degree is to be of — sl 


an honor standard, and will qualify for sub Whatever parents may have learned at 


sequent admission to the doctorate, on th school, or by experience, the 


i ‘ - s en wre 
production of original work of distinetion little opportunity to learn more, except fro 
: ss , : a limited range of vision, bounded by their 
Own Saturday, January 2 }. the Ohio Federa 7 
- ‘ , , ° toil, the ' Ws] per 1 | thy iltoget} 

on of College Women met at the University ; : 
1° . ; . 1 pernicl flood of advertisir ” jiter 

if Cincinnati to discuss the subject of “ Oceu , id . ' 


pational Training and Placement for Colleg: — wn one te homes of ricl 
Women.” After informal talks in the mon Semen capes How misl ane partizan and 
ing, a luncheon was given in the university 
dininz-room. The speakers were Miss Mary 
Knight, of the Columbus Placement Bureau; ake, as example, ideas of government, na 
Miss Eleanor Martin, of the Cincinnati Plac “ ; : 
ment Bureau; Mrs. Paul Woolley, director of ” “ social scale, can give off-hand a fair 
the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau; and Miss "0U0n OF what are the factors, forms, pr 


Emilie MeVea. Letters were read from Miss nig ires of government, or his duties and pris 


1d local; what man, be he high or | W 


S. B. Breckinridge, of Chicago University; apiece : rut ee 
Mine Leura Gill. of Trinity Colleg : and Miss pring - a DUSINESS, rade, ¢ mimerce, ran 
Edith Abbott. An Ohio Conference of Col por 7 lon, the army, the navy, religion, law 


lege Women was organized to meet in Athens nedicine, AID h 





Ohio, next April, when the question of a voe confused personal impressions on most of the 
on bureau will again be taken up. bjects, and a few particular th natadacn 
" g : . t department { 
dustry with whi his ipation brings | 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE n contact: or of local political doing 
PARENTAL COOPERATION IN SCHOOL WORK short, if we honestly examin« rselves, eac] 
Any addition to school instruction is open f us will find hin If ‘ ( 
to eriticism. The suggestion here offered rance 1 many « ntial dire 
seems free from that objection. The plans Were any of us in childhood provided w 
can be made so interesting to both parents a clear, fair presentation of principle 
and children as to prove stimulating, aeccepta- inderlying | mdu ( 
ble and progressive. ence, government, the prof vhat the 
The darkest ignorance lies more in the par- stand for, how we are related t scheme 
ent than in the child. The echild’s mind is an things which go to make up citizenship? 
open page, whereas the mind of the parent is My proposition is that a ] book be pr 
often smudged with wrong, twisted, poisoned pared contai rate presentations of 
notions. those subject ry I to understand 
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